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21, The relevant text from the Commemoration document reads 
ingrediatur abbas ad sedile suum iuxta tumbam super pavimentum ex 
parte australi (“the abbot is to proceed to his seat by the tomb upon the 
pavement to the south side”). The English text dates to 1532, when 
Thomas Benolt, Clarenceux King of Arms, made a heraldic visitation to 
Reading. For more details, contact the author.* 


22. Seen. 3. 


23. Friends of Reading Abbey: http://www.readingabbey.org.uk/, 
including “Mayor of Reading — Video Talks.’ 


24. Fora detailed study of the Chapter House, contact the author.* 


25. A record of some of the main events can be found on the 
Reading Museum website: https://www.readingabbeyquarter.org.uk/ 
visit/2021-900th-abbey-anniversary. 


26. Chris Darbyshire, Hugh Cook Faringdon: Last Abbot of Reading 
(Reading, 2018). 


27. See https://www.readingabbeyquarterorg.uk/Vvisit/2021/new- 
carved-head-for-abbey-gateway 
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Who’s Afraid of the Antichrist? 


your answer to the question posed in the title (pace Edward Albee) 

being, “not I.” A classical Protestant is more likely to have at least 
some sense of apprehension at the mention of Antichrist, while 
someone from one of the myriad of exotic post-Reformation 
denominational offshoots will probably have a lively sense of the 
imminence of the Antichrist, or even his present immanence, and seek 
to identify him (and it is invariably him). Yet it remains an obvious 
enough fact that for the vast majority of Catholics, and mainstream 
Christians more generally, the Antichrist does not figure in their 
conscious faith. 


I: THE READER IS CATHOLIC, the odds are overwhelmingly in favour of 


‘Twas not ever thus. Indeed, at certain times in the history of 
Christianity an acute perception of the imminence, if not actual 
presence, of the Antichrist was a marked feature of Christian thought 
and preaching. So much so, that in time the relatively sober biblical 
references to Antichrist were left behind in the florid flights of 
speculative theology that developed from them. Only in relatively 
recent times has Antichrist ceased to be part of mainstream Christian 
reflection and teaching, along with much of what is vital in Christian 
eschatological teaching, such as judgment and hell. 


However, the abandonment of Christian teaching on Antichrist, 
leaving aside other neglected elements of essential eschatology, is an 
impoverishment of Christian faith and witness. A proper appreciation 
of the Christian teaching on Antichrist offers two particular rewards for 
the modern faithful Christian: subjectively, in a better spiritual 
understanding of the self; objectively, in a better understanding of the 
Church and its fraught existence in the world of today. 


Entire books have been written on Antichrist, with a small 
resurgence quite recently, and there is neither room nor cause here to 
reproduce their level of detail.! Instead, what follows will be a summary 
of the biblical sources for Antichrist, a brief outline of the development 
and application of the teaching on Antichrist, and the valuable 
relevance of a mature and faithful appreciation of Antichrist for both 
the Church and individual Christians today. The insights of modern 
Catholic thinkers like Ivan Illich and Giorgio Agamben, and the 
prophetic witness of Pope Benedict XVI in his last great papal act, will 
guide the reflection here. The conclusion might surprise you. 
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ANTICHRIST IN SCRIPTURE 


Explicit references to Antichrist by name in the Bible are few. Several 
scriptural passages have been interpreted as referring to Antichrist, in 
such a way as to develop and reshape the direct scriptural revelation. 


The term antichristos is found only in the First and Second Letters of 
St John. In 1 John 2: 18-26, the term is first encountered, as St John warns 
his readers that 


it is the last hour, and as you have heard that antichrist is coming, so 
now many antichrists have come. Therefore, we know that it is the last 
hour. They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had 
been of us, they would have continued with us. But they went out, that 
it might become plain that not all are of us. (vv. 18-19) 


For St John, Antichrist is not a future individual but a present 
plurality. Moreover, “antichrists” are not figures external to the Church 
community but apostates from within it: they were with us, but not of 
us. There are echoes here of Christ's teaching on the coexistence of 
weeds and wheat in the Church (Matt 13:24-30), the weeds unavoidable 
until the harvest. A little further on the apostle defines Antichrist: “This 
is the antichrist, he who denies the Father and the Son” (v. 22b). The 
reason the apostle must speak of such as these is made clear as well: “I 
write these things to you about those who are trying to deceive you” (v. 
26). 

Towards the end of his first letter the apostle expands on his purpose 
in describing Antichrist: 


Beloved, do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether 
they are from God, for many false prophets have gone out into the 
world. By this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit that confesses 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is from God, and every spirit that 
does not confess Jesus is not from God. This is the spirit of the 
antichrist, which you heard was coming and now is in the world 
already. Little children, you are from God and have overcome them, for 
he who is in you is greater than he who is in the world. They are from 
the world; therefore, they speak from the world, and the world listens 
to them. We are from God. Whoever knows God listens to us; whoever 
is not from God does not listen to us. By this we know the Spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error. (1 John 4: 1-6) 


In the Johannine perspective the teaching on Antichrist has less a 
future application and more a present one, and it relates to the integrity 
of Christians’ faith in Christ as the incarnate God. This is the absolute 
fundamental of Johannine faith, an article of faith that is accepted only 
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by those who are truly “from God;” those who teach anything contrary 
are “from the world; therefore, they speak from the world, and the world 
listens to them.” Thus, the teaching of St John has an ecclesiological 
purpose: to identify the wheat of the true Church and its faith, and so to 
avoid following the error of the weeds allowed to coexist with the 
wheat, but only until the great Harvest on the Last Day. The teaching on 
Antichrist in the Johannine understanding is intimately related to a 
practical Christian duty to practise discernment. 


In his second letter St John briefly reiterates the essence of his 
teaching again: 
For many deceivers have gone out into the world, those who do not 


confess the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh. Such a one is the 
deceiver and the antichrist. (2 John, 7) 


The apostle concludes this brief letter by warning the faithful against 
those whose teachings about Christ depart from the witness of the 
apostles such as himself. The fruit of Antichrist is deception into error 
about who Christ is and what that means for humanity. Again, 
discernment is implied as the remedy to the wiles of Antichrist. 


Antichrist as an individual and future/eschatological figure, on the 
other hand, has been inferred from St Paul’s writings half a century 
earlier. St Paul never uses the term antichristos in his second letter to the 
Thessalonians, but his references to the “man of lawlessness” and the 
“son of destruction” have been traditionally interpreted as referring to 
the same personal force for deception identified in the Johannine 
letters. In fact, one wonders if St John is not interpreting and applying 
St Paul’s futurist teaching to the Church’s present situation in his day. 
After all, by the time St John was writing his letters, the expectation of 
the Lord’s second coming as imminent was increasingly yielding to a 
less chronologically literal understanding of the last times, as the 
indeterminate period between the Lord’s Resurrection and his Second 
Coming. The longer the time of waiting, the more opportunity for the 
faithful to be deceived and go astray. In his later period St Paul himself 
was increasingly aware that the Second Coming need not, and probably 
would not, be soon: 


Now concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our being 
gathered together to him, we ask you, brothers, not to be quickly 
shaken in mind or alarmed, either by a spirit or a spoken word, or a 
letter seeming to be from us, to the effect that the day of the Lord has 
come. Let no one deceive you in any way. For that day will not come, 
unless the rebellion comes first, and the man of lawlessness is revealed, 
the son of destruction, who opposes and exalts himself against every 
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so-called god or object of worship, so that he takes his seat in the 
temple of God, proclaiming himself to be God. Do you not remember 
that when I was still with you, I told you these things? And you know 
what is restraining him now so that he may be revealed in his time. For 
the mystery of lawlessness is already at work. Only he who now 
restrains it will do so until he is out of the way. And then the lawless 
one will be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus will kill with the breath of 
his mouth and bring to nothing by the appearance of his coming. The 
coming of the lawless one is by the activity of Satan with all power and 
false signs and wonders, and with all wicked deception for those who 
are perishing, because they refused to love the truth and so be saved. 
Therefore, God sends them a strong delusion, so that they may believe 
what is false, in order that all may be condemned who did not believe 
the truth but had pleasure in unrighteousness. (2 Thess 2:1-12) 


There is a lot to explore in this passage, too much for this paper, but 
it suffices to say that the essential point in our context is the 
inevitability of deceivers appearing in the body of the Church, who will 
claim an authority equal to the apostles. Equally inevitable is the sad 
fact that some, even many, will be deceived by this force, which is 
satanic in origin and purpose, opposing the revelation of Christ, seeking 
indeed to displace Christ himself—the Truth—with something 
counterfeit and poisonous. This ‘mystery of lawlessness’ is highlighted 
by St Paul for essentially the same reason as St John: to identify where 
the true Church is by the integrity of its members’ faith in Christ. By 
means of “power and false signs and wonders” the faithful will be 
distinguishable from the “perishing” among their brethren in the 
Church who accept the counterfeit out of “pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
Again, the weapon against the counterfeit of truth is discernment. 


From her earliest days, the Church has had to deal with false 
brethren. Both St John and St Paul are at pains to impress upon their 
flocks that the Church on earth is not a community of the perfect, but 
as divided within itself as it from what is without; between those who 
are of the world and those who are of God. Both apostles warn the 
infant Church that not all that glitters is gold, and that the fools’ gold 
will deceive those whose faith is too insubstantial to allow them to 
discern truth from error. The central issue is the authentic 
understanding of who Christ is and how he can be known, and by what 
authority this understanding is established. The divergence in detail 
between the two apostles’ expositions of the phenomenon of Antichrist 
established an ambiguity that will be extravagantly developed over the 
coming centuries. 
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ANTICHRIST ELABORATED 


It was inevitable that, with so much more leisure to meditate now 
that the End was not likely to be soon, Christian thinkers would 
investigate in greater detail the identity of Antichrist as a consequence 
of their more urgent duty to clarify the identity of Christ. The 
development of Christology was based on who Christ is not, as much as 
on who he is. Although there was a danger in saying too much about the 
nature of Christ (divine, human, or both; created or eternal; and so on), 
there was much less danger in speculating on the nature of Antichrist. 
Moreover, the historical development of what we might call 
Antichristology waxed in times of great historical crisis, as an attempt 
to understand if not explain such crises. 


The demands of space require only a brief treatment of the history of 
Antichristology, for it is the contemporary relevance of Antichrist that 
is the ultimate focus here. For all that, some swift sketch of the 
essentials of Antichristology must be made if the seriousness of its 
insight for today is to be appreciated fully. From the perspective of the 
modern, “enlightened” and more secular mind of today, Antichristology 
might appear to be the sort of arcane and exotic doctrinal side alley best 
left untrodden. Yet, for a very long time indeed the development of 
Antichristology was very much mainstream. 


As Christian thinkers and preachers began to apply themselves to 
discovering and understanding the Christian revelation recognisable in 
the whole sweep of Scripture, so too Antichrist began to be seen in its 
midst. The apostles’ warning against deceivers did not derive from them 
alone. Our Lord himself had warned that “false messiahs and false 
prophets will appear and produce great signs and omens to lead astray, 
is possible, even the elect” (Matt 24:24; Mark 13:22), though these false 
ones are not termed antichristoi but pseudochristoi. However, 
recognizing an identity between antichrists and false-christs was 
inevitable. 


Even though it does not once mention Antichrist by name, the book 
of the Apocalypse was soon held to make significant reference to 
Antichrist, a reasonable inference since it was ascribed to the same John 
who wrote the two letters that do name Antichrist. Since the 
Apocalypse offers the most detailed presentation of eschatology in the 
New Testament, it was natural to expect to find Antichrist in this great 
dramatic vision of the End. Moreover, the Apocalypse being rich in 
allusions to the Jewish scriptures, it was inevitable that Jewish 
eschatology would be seen to be the prophetic seedbed of Christian 
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eschatology. The identity of the Son of Man, as Christ often referred to 
himself, was anchored in the book of Daniel’s depiction of an 
eschatological-messianic figure of the same title. The Apocalypse of St 
John is, in many ways, an expansion of the eschatology of Daniel in the 
light of Christ. The Son of Man in both Daniel and the Apocalypse is 
ranged against anti-messianic beasts described with luridly symbolic 
detail. Since the beasts of Daniel were symbols, on one level, of real 
historical tyrants, so too the beasts of Apocalypse came to be seen as 
having an equally historical application. Zeal in attempting to pin down 
the concrete identification of these symbolic figures would lead many a 
Christian down alleys of increasingly febrile speculation. 


Going forward, Antichrist has always had a place both in Christian 
eschatology, and Christology. The leading contemporary 
antichristologist, Bernard McGinn, points to Antichrist’s significance 
for our richer understanding both of the evangelists’ Christ as Son of 
Man and the Pauline Christ as Second Adam. Emerging from such an 
understanding is a greater appreciation of the role of evil in human 
history, from beginning to end. Its real importance lies not in any 
assessment of cosmic, supra-human evil in the figure of Satan, but in 
comprehending the native human susceptibility to cooperation with 
evil, even after the Resurrection of Christ and among Christ’s elect. Evil 
can have no effective power in the world without human connivance, 
and Christians are not automatically immune from being deceived into 
the service of evil. 


This does not entail dualism, but a recognition of the opposing forces 
which have constantly attracted the human person throughout history. 
The force opposed to Christ only has success due to humanity’s greatest 
gift, and achilles’ heel: free will. We are free to choose God or evil, life or 
death. Since evil is a deceiver, its deception must be exposed to view so 
that the wrong choice can be evaded. It is not coincidental that the term 
“heresy” comes from the Greek hairesis, referring to something that has 
been chosen. Heretics make a choice to depart from truth. Success in 
following truth relies in large measure on exposing such erroneous 
choices. To be anti-truth is to be anti-Christ. While the victory of Christ 
has been achieved in eternity, for us in created time and space—in 
history—it is still being played out. In the context of the Christian 
assertion of human dignity it is fundamental that in this cosmic drama 
human beings are not mere spectators, but voluntary actors. 


It is no surprise, then, that in Christian history the task of exposing 
evil and error, and understanding them, has taken up so much time and 
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effort, especially in times of crisis. Light shone on evil enables us to 
refocus our attention on the source of that light. With this in mind we 
can appreciate properly the developments in Antichristology over the 
last two millennia. Thus, when some early Christians began to identify 
their persecutor Nero as Satan incarnate, in an exercise of simplistic 
parallelism to the Incarnation of God in Christ, Christian thinkers were 
spurred to refute it, and in so doing enrich our understanding of God, 
Satan and humanity. While evil inevitably shares a certain symmetry 
with God, it can never have an equality. Satan cannot become human 
since that power belongs to God alone. Satan is a deceiver, and his 
creativity cannot extend beyond the counterfeit. So, to have any power 
in this world Satan must adopt as his agents human beings created by 
God, beguiling human individuals with counterfeit truth and blessings 
into abusing their greatest gift and sharpest vulnerability, free will. 
Antichrist is not a demon, but is of necessity human. Adam blamed Eve 
for tasting the forbidden fruit, and Eve blamed the serpent. Genesis 
makes it clear that both Adam and Eve were responsible for their sinful 
choice and expelled from Eden. Temptation is not compulsion, and if 
they who were in paradise, in God’s immediate presence, could fall to 
temptation, our inherent vulnerability to temptation is all too 
comprehensible, as also the urgency of our need to resist it. 


From this point the work of theologians was fertile. A swift survey of 
significant contributions to Antichristology will suffice to give a sense of 
its varied texture. St Polycarp (+ 155), who had known the apostle John, 
set forth in his letter to the Philippians a Johannine view of Antichrist 
as being the plurality of apostates and heretics, namely those who deny 
the Incarnation and the Cross of Christ. St Irenaeus (+ c.202), who had 
heard Polycarp preach, embraced the symmetry of evil with the divine, 
teaching in his Against Heresies that Antichrist would recapitulate all 
evil just as Christ recapitulates all good, and that just as there will be a 
second coming of Christ, the Parousia, so too there would be a parousia 
of Antichrist. In this he diverges from the Johannine Polycarp, seeing 
Antichrist as a single, eschatological figure, not the phenomenon of 
apostasy played out among the many who had already gone astray in 
their faith. Significantly, Irenaeus makes no use of the letters of St John 
in his treatment of Antichrist. 


Polycarp and Irenaeus might be seen as the fathers of the two major 
tendencies in antichristological thought that would follow: Antichrist 
as an ever-present phenomenon in the life of the Church embodied in 
many, not in a single individual; and Antichrist as a future, 
eschatological individual whose advent would herald the End. Another 
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leading antichristologist, Philip Almond, maintains that the “legend” of 
the Antichrist begins with Irenaeus. 


It is galling to have to omit so much of the colour of the development 
of Antichristology. Marking its significant moments must suffice. As 
noted earlier, the figure of Nero (+ 68) attracted a great deal of 
antichristological attention. With the rejection of Nero as an 
incarnation of Satan, speculation in a Church still largely expecting an 
imminent Parousia shifted to Nero as Antichrist, given his role as the 
first great persecutor of Christians. In this approach the Johannine texts 
are set aside and the books of Daniel and the Apocalypse become the 
preferred references. Since both present a rudimentary eschatological 
timetable, in which types of Antichrist clearly modelled on historical 
figures persecute and oppress the faithful, it was inevitable that 
Christians would try to interpret their present tribulations in the light 
of the mysterious eschatological symbolism of these two books. Here 
another complication in the development of Antichristology emerges: 
the Antichrist as an identifiable eschatological individual, but not so 
much a deceiver as an oppressor. This would have its own consequences 
in later centuries 


The Testament of Hezekiah (c. 70-175) mixes the ingredients yet 
another way. Here Antichrist is a future phenomenon, but not an 
individual oppressor. Rather Antichrist would be the plurality of 
Christians who would constitute a sign of the fast-approaching End in 
their forsaking of Christ’s teaching, choosing to love the world, and their 
status and prosperity within it. Their worldliness would diminish their 
Christian fidelity and witness. It would be an emasculated Church of 
few, if any martyrs, almost indistinguishable from the world. 


In these early sources we find the primary types of the 
antichristologies which would follow, variously mixing as they do the 
presentist and futurist timings of Antichrist with the individualist/ 
pluralist and deceiver/oppressor attributes of Antichrist. It was a 
complex network of speculation which offered great scope for varied 
development. 


Other landmarks in the development of Antichristology merit 
noting. Hippolytus (+ c. 235) was the first to attempt to put a date to the 
various eschatological events in the Apocalypse, though he was also the 
first to reject categorically the idea of Christ’s Parousia as imminent. He 
taught an individual eschatological Antichrist of the deceiver type. 
Tertullian (+ c.220) was the first to integrate fully the Pauline figure of 
the restraining force in 2 Thessalonians with the evolving narrative of 
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the individual Antichrist, identifying the restraining force with the 
Roman Empire. For Tertullian the Roman Empire was a necessary evil 
that forestalled the coming of the Man of Lawlessness/Antichrist. While 
the Empire was in place the parousia of the Antichrist would be 
delayed; and since the Antichrist’s coming was in no way to be sought 
for, the Empire was acceptable as a lesser and relatively tolerable evil. 
The embracing of Christianity by the Emperor Constantine (+ 337) saw 
apocalyptic excitements cool significantly. The Empire suddenly 
changed from being a tolerable evil to being a positive constituent 
element of what would be called Christendom. 


Origen (+ 337) added a dollop of Platonism to Antichristology. 
Significantly, he was the first to articulate an acceptance of both the 
Antichrist to come and Antichrists already present. While he accepted 
the Antichrist as a future historical figure, his interests were more 
Johannine, seeing both Christ and Antichrist already present in each 
individual Christian. St Jerome (+ 420) went in a similar direction, 
accepting a future individual Antichrist as well as present Antichrists in 
the persons of all founders of heresy. 


St Gregory the Great (+ 604), in his Moralia in Job, had a sophisticated 
Antichristology. The End would clearly be nigh when the Church could 
no longer wield the spiritual power with which Christ had endowed it. 
He also accepted Antichrist as both a future historical figure—Jewish 
and the chief hypocrite—as well as a present phenomenon in the 
Church, secretly present in the hearts of unrighteous Christians, who 
weaken the Church’s spiritual power. Gregory went beyond merely 
holding in balance futurist and presentist interpretations, asserting also 
that Antichrist had been present in the world since the Fall. Gregory 
was adopting the insights of Tyconius and St Augustine who saw the 
Church as a bipartite body; but more on them below, as their insights 
are crucial. Gregory left us some striking antichristological imagery in 
describing the unrighteous and hypocrites in the Church as the testicles 
of Antichrist, sowing the seed of corruption among the faithful. 


With the reformer Pope Gregory VII (+ 1085) we find in full bloom the 
conflation of pluralist and individualist manifestations of Antichrist, 
and presentist and futurist timings of Antichrist’s activity. Antichrist 
was now becoming a rhetorical tool to demonise one’s opponents. 
Gregory’s enemies repaid the honour in kind, identifying him as 
Antichrist, or at least Antichrist’s limb. This was not the first 
identification of Antichrist with a pope; at the Synod of Rheims in 991 
Arnulf accused the immoral John XV of being Antichrist. Papal 
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antichrists would become a regular feature of anti-papal polemic, 
deriving from St Paul’s Man of Lawlessness who teaches falsehood from 
within the temple of God. 


Gerhoh of Reichersberg (+ 1169) identified both the emperor and 
corrupt clergy as Antichrists, and held that the future individual 
Antichrist would be the consummation and completion of all the 
Antichrists within the Church throughout its history. St Hildegard of 
Bingen (+ 1179), also reflecting her times, approached the subject of 
Antichrist through the lens of Church corruption, in particular sexual 
corruption, and endured rather than enjoyed the raw vision of the 
Antichrist being born from the Church’s vagina.2 In Hildegard’s 
understanding, Antichrist would attack virginity and teach unchastity 
as natural. The clergy of her day, rampantly corrupt in this sexual sense, 
she saw as precursors of Antichrist. 


The controversial abbot Joachim of Fiore (+ 1202) was also affected 
by the ecclesiastical corruption and turmoil of his day, and looked 
forward to a golden era for the Church after the defeat of the 
eschatological Antichrist. In the struggle leading to this victory, the 
popes were identified with Isaiah’s Suffering Servant, assailed 
constantly by manifestations of Antichrist in the present. Joachim’s 
Antichrist is a collective, both plural and individual, with the final, 
eschatological Antichrist to be a false pope. 


The advent of the Franciscans, and their conflict with the papacy, 
injected even more vigour into Antichristology, especially in the 
identification of the papacy with Antichrist. Peter Olivi (+ 1298) taught 
a double Antichrist, mysticus and magnus. The Antichristus mysticus 
was identified with the body of evildoers within the Church; the 
Antichristus magnus he identified with the emperor. This twofold 
Antichrist would culminate in a final Antichristus mysticus in the 
Christian realm, who would be a pope, and an Antichristus magnus in 
the non-Christian realm, which he identified with Islam. 


The Avignon papacy only fuelled the papal identification with 
Antichrist. By the mid-fourteenth century Franciscan Antichristology 
had developed into a settled if ambivalent shape. Along with the 
expectation of a final papal Antichristus mysticus was an expectation of 
a papal Pastor Angelicus to follow him, to be followed by the 
persecutions of the final Antichristus magnus. This century and the next 
were marked by numerous and, needless to say, failed predictions of the 
eschatological Antichrist’s arrival. These attempts can be seen as a 
barometer of the storms assailing the Church of the day. 
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The coming of the Reformation era, starting as early as Wycliffe in 
England and the Hussites on the Continent, marked a sea-change in 
Antichristology. Identification of Antichrist with individual popes 
would give way to identifying the False Teacher with the papal office 
itself. The Reformers’ conception of Antichrist was more exclusively 
religious, with the tyrannical tyrant oppressing the Church from outside 
yielding to the false teacher and his hypocritical minions inside the 
Church. Not surprisingly, the chaos of the Reformation brought chaos to 
Antichristology, and the beginning of the decline of its polemical 
impact. The Reformers were initially united in a presentist 
identification of the papacy with Antichrist. As they turned on each 
other, however, they began to include opponents among fellow 
Protestants in a widening identification of Antichrist. At the height of 
the Reformation the concept of Antichrist had begun to lose clear 
content and increasingly became a generic term of polemical abuse. 


Unsurprisingly, the Reformation extinguished any momentum 
within the Catholic Church to identify popes with Antichrist. In 
Counter-Reformation thought, as exemplified by the Jesuit St Robert 
Bellarmine, Antichrist was increasingly seen as an eschatological 
individual whose arrival was postponed to the distant future. As a 
result, Antichrist would become a remote, even unreal figure for 
Catholics. In the religious sphere he remained as the bogeyman of 
Protestant polemic. In the secular sphere, which became increasingly 
detached from the religious during the Enlightenment, Antichrist lived 
on as a term of opprobrium in polemical propaganda. Thus, the French 
Revolution was the work of Antichrist, and Napoleon was Antichrist, as 
was Napoleon III. Emptied of meaning, Antichrist would endure mainly 
as a vacuous label in polemical rhetoric. 


ANTICHRIST AND THE CHURCH OF OUR DAY 


The reduction of Antichrist to a polemical trope would be followed 
by the disappearance altogether of Antichrist from mainstream 
Catholic catechesis and discourse. It would be foolish to consider this as 
a species of the legitimate development of doctrine. Abandonment is 
not development. Antichrist as a biblical doctrine cannot be willed into 
oblivion by neglect. In fact, recovering Antichrist in Catholic discourse 
has a great deal to offer, not least a sobering yet steadying insight into 
the life of the Church, especially in time of scandal. 


The impetus for this conviction came from reading The Mystery of 
Evil: Benedict XVI and the End of Days by the Italian political philosopher 
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Giorgio Agamben. This short and deceptively readable monograph 
begins with the abdication of Benedict XVI as pope, acknowledging its 
obvious similarity to the papal abdication of Celestine V in 1294. Both 
popes cited physical incapacity as the immediate motive for their 
abdication, but Agamben looks to the sources that quickly identified a 
more fundamental reason for Benedict’s “great refusal” as lying in his 
“indignation ‘at the barratries and simonies of the [papal] court.” 3 


For Agamben _ [right], 
Benedict's act was a 
courageous attempt to expose 
modernity’s lost awareness of 
the distinction between 
legitimacy and legality. The 
rise of legal overreach in 
institutions is, for Agamben, 
the result of their failure to 
comprehend and embrace 
the source of their proper 
legitimacy. Legitimacy cannot 
be authenticated by the making of regulations, and the modern reliance 
on the use of regulation betrays a loss of legitimacy. In other words, the 
loss of legitimacy in today’s institutions cannot be remedied by the 
“hypertrophy of law,” and an increasingly excessive reliance on enacting 
regulations to deal with every challenge merely betrays “the loss of all 
substantial legitimacy.” Be it in Church or state, the attempt to 
legitimate power by acts of law is vain. This attempt is an excessive 
tendency to institutionalization, and Agamben obliquely implies that 
such an attempt has a totalitarian odour about it. 





Agamben’s conclusion is that “a society’s institutions remain living 
only if both principles [ie legitimacy and legality] (which in our 
tradition have received the name of natural law and positive law, 
spiritual power and temporal power, or in Rome, auctoritas and 
potestas) remain present and act in them without ever claiming to 
coincide.”* It is in this light that Benedict XVI’s abdication is so 
important, and it is better to let Agamben explain it himself: 


This man, who was at the head of the institution that claims the most 
ancient and pregnant title of legitimacy, has called into question the 
very sense of this title with his gesture. In the face of a curia that, 
completely oblivious to its own legitimacy stubbornly pursues the 
motives of economy and temporal power, Benedict XVI has chosen to 
use only spiritual power, in the only way that seemed possible to him, 
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namely by renouncing the exercise of the vicarship of Christ. In this 
way, the Church itself has been called into question to its very root. 5 


At the risk of over-simplification, Agamben’s fundamental point is 
familiar: that the Church's proper legitimacy is not secular but spiritual, 
and thus her legitimate sphere of authority and activity is spiritual, not 
temporal or economic. She lives and acts in the world, but she is not of 
this world. Of course, this is not to say that the Church can have nothing 
to say to the world: the Gospel is directed to the conversion of the world. 
However, the mission of the Church will only bear fruit in the world if 
she remembers that her legitimacy lies in heaven, not on earth; in the 
divine, not in the human; in the gospel, not pragmatic rationalization. 
The Church cannot address worldly problems by the exercise of worldly 
power in the service of worldly ends, but only by teaching and acting 
with the spiritual authority that comes from her divine legitimacy 
ordered to her supernatural end. The Church witnesses to God before 
the world, and has the legitimate authority to do so; and such witness 
implies and requires a willingness not to try to compel the world, or to 
play the world at its own game. 


Agamben justifies his reading of Benedict XVI’s motivations by 
reference to a paper published by the pope, as the rising theological star 
Joseph Ratzinger, in 1956, with the disarmingly and deceptively dull title 
“Reflections on Tyconius’s Concept of the Church in the Liber 
regularum.” This paper, seen from our contemporary perspective, could 
justifiably be called prophetic, both in the popular and in the proper 
Christian senses of the word. It is here that Antichrist returns to 
mainstream Catholic attention. 


Tyconius (+ c.390) was an intriguing theologian of moderate 
Donatist tendencies who never formally parted from the Catholic 
Church but was excommunicated by the Donatists, a material heretic to 
whom St Augustine (+ 430) was nevertheless indebted in his great work, 
The City of God. Tyconius wrote a treatise on biblical interpretation 
known as the Liber regularum, in reality a treatise on the Church. Of the 
seven principles it sets forth, the second and seventh are important for 
our purposes here: “On the Bipartite Body of the Lord” and “On Satan 
and his body,’ the latter being Ratzinger’s particular focus. 


In The City of God Augustine developed a philosophy of history by 
which western thought was significantly influenced, especially on 
matters of good and evil, suffering, and free will. For Augustine, 
defending Christianity against the charge that its displacement of 
traditional pagan religion caused the sack of Rome in 410, saw history in 
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terms of a perennial conflict between the Earthly City and the City of 
God, between Satan and God. The citizens of the City of God are 
devoted to living by divine truth; the citizens of the Earthly City are 
focused on the cares and pleasures of the passing world. Augustine 
applied this insight ecclesiologically, recognizing an ecclesia permixta, a 
Church in which citizens of both cities were to be found. 


Ratzinger allows more of Tyconius’ ecclesiology than Augustine, a 
committed anti-Donatist. Tyconius finds a description of the Church in 
the famous phrase in the Song of Songs 1:5, fusca sum et decora 
(rendered more familiarly in the Vulgate as nigra sum sed formosa), “I 
am black and (or but) beautiful.” Whereas Augustine is at pains to 
delineate the two cities whose citizens mix together, Tyconius sees the 
Church as one city with two sides, one marked by sin (fusca) and the 
other by grace (decora). In other words, the Church is one Body with 
two parts, the good and the wicked, and is simultaneously the Body of 
Christ and the Body of Antichrist until the Last Judgment. Tyconius’ 
teaching maintains the essential unity of the Church in the face of the 
imperfection of its members. This coincides with the Lord’s teaching on 
the necessary coexistence of the weeds with the wheat until the harvest. 


Ratzinger concludes that “(f)rom this it follows that the Antichrist 
belongs to the Church, grows in it and with it...” Ratzinger’s implicit 
acceptance of Tyconian Antichristology is not inconsistent with 
Augustine's in that it is pluralist and presentist, though still working 
towards an eschatological culmination. What is particularly important 
for today is that Ratzinger’s retrieval of the Tyconian ecclesiology that 
informed Augustine's allows the modern Catholic to make sense both of 
what appears to be an arcane and obsolete doctrine, and the perennial 
scandal of a Church whose members remain so tragically sinful. As the 
Body of Christ, seen in its members who strive to live by grace, the 
Church is supernaturally beautiful. In its members who live by the 
standards of the world, it manifests the swarthy, earth-hued 
countenance of the Body of Antichrist. The two cannot be separated 
until the Last Judgment. Until then, the devout must bear with the 
dissolute within the Church, the sacred with the worldly. Until the End 
the only way to mitigate the presence and influence of all that is 
Antichrist within the Church would be by the witness of the faithful, 
and the repentance and conversion of the worldly. 


Now we are in a position to appreciate Agamben’s assessment of the 
significance of Raztinger’s action, as Benedict XVI, in abdicating from 
the papacy. 
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Whereas in the early Church the Roman Empire was seen as the force 
that restrained the coming of the Pauline Man of Lawlessness/ 
Antichrist, Tyconius saw the restraining force as the Roman Church. 
Until the great separation of the two bodies that make up the Church on 
earth, the Church in holding them together postpones the Last Day. This 
is the working of St Paul’s “mystery of lawlessness,” the presence now of 
the Lawless One/Antichrist within the Church, leading to an 
eschatological culmination when Antichrist is prised apart from the 
Body of Christ. 


Agamben nods with tantalising brevity to another recent thinker to 
enrich his understanding of the “mystery of lawlessness” in the Church. 
Ivan Illich (+ 2002) was an Austro-Croat priest and theologian, and 
sharp social critic. After a spell as a parish priest in a poor area of New 
York’s Manhattan, he was made vice-rector of the Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico before his dismissal in 1960 for taking controversial stances 
on social issues. He moved to Cuernavaca in Mexico, where he founded 
a missionary training centre following modern missiological principles. 
He became an active social philosopher and critic of modernity, leftist 
but not of the Marxist-Utopian type. 


Illich [right] was a proponent of de- 
institutionalization. Not to be confused 
with anti-institutionalism, his approach 
was one that sought to tame institutional 
growth and overreach, an almost natural 
tendency in most institutions, and its 
dehumanizing effect. His principal focus 
was on schools and medicine. His critique 
encompassed the Church also, under the 
ancient Latin maxim, corruptio optimi 
pessima: “the corruption of the best is the worst [ corruption].” For Illich, 
this serves as a definition of St Paul’s “mystery of lawlessness” (in Latin, 
mysterium iniquitatis), which he locates in the tendency of the Church 
towards ever greater institutionalization as a perfect society, 
unwittingly offering a model for the modern totalitarian state.® 





While Agamben does not explore Illich’s thought any further, he has 
in fact alighted on a source of particular insight. There is an 
unmistakeable correlation between Illich’s description of ecclesial 
institutionalization and what we might loosely call secularization in the 
Church. Or, more germane to our purpose, it aligns with the Earthly City 
of Augustine’s thought, and the fusca side of the Church that Tyconius 
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identified as the Body of Antichrist. With institutionalization comes a 
power dynamic which, when adopted by the Church in the world and 
within the Church, “perpetuates her inability to witness to that which is 
specific in her mission.”” Accommodation, pragmatism and the exercise 
of power are not Gospel precepts. The preaching of the Cross, teaches 
St Paul, is “foolishness to Greeks,” an affront to worldly logic and its 
ordering to self-preservation. Illich maintained that in the Western 
Church after Constantine the only way to “step outside of the 
world...[was] by becoming a monk.’ The Greek Church allowed the 
freedom of choice to be a monk or to be a Gospel fool: 

The Western Church, in its earnest effort to institutionalize this 

freedom, has tended to transform supreme folly first into desirable 

duty, and then into legislated duty...this inversion of the extraordinary 

folly that became possible through the Gospel represents a mystery of 

evil... § 


The Church of our time is more and more entangled in the 
bureaucratic demands of a world more intricately institutionalized 
than it has ever been. Her accommodation as an institution to the 
demands of the secular state has meant that little of her life and 
teaching is left unaffected, from sexual morality to the nature of the 
human person, sexual identity, the value of human life, educational 
practice, and even the composition and activity of her priesthood. An 
over-institutionalized Church is prey to being directed by and 
subsumed into the world in the form of the state. The Earthly City 
dominates the City of God, the fusca overwhelms the decora, the Body 
of Antichrist runs rampant over the Body of Christ. 


These insights from days ancient and modern offer us a more 
insightful understanding of the trials of the Church in our day, from 
declining affiliation among the baptised to the scandal of sexual abuse 
among the clergy. The Church is ever beset by the corruptio optimi 
pessima. The mission of the Church is to shape and guide the world by 
the gospel; her highest-order corruption is manifest in the world’s 
growing ability to shape and direct the Church by imposing on her the 
chaos of its transient ideologies. In practice their influence is 
experienced as a relentless assault. In frustrating the Great Commission 
to the Church from Christ, these forces are essentially Antichrist. 


TWO CONCLUSIONS 


The recovery of Antichrist in Christian thought, using the insights of 
Tyconius and Augustine as mediated by Ratzinger, Illich and Agamben, 
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offer two insights (among probably more) into the Church and her 
situation today. 


The first relates to the astounding, and to many still inexplicable, act 
of Benedict XVI in abdicating the Chair of St Peter. In Agamben’s view, 
Benedict’s great refusal is an act of primarily eschatological importance. 
Specifically, Agamben highlights the “great discessio, the great 
separation between the wicked and the faithful—between the Church 
as body of the Antichrist and the Church as body of Christ—which 
must happen at the end of days.’® He sees Benedict's abdication as a 
prophetic act distinguishing the decora from the fusca Church. In other 
words, in the midst of a rampant fusca Church—revealed especially in 
sexual and financial misconduct, doctrinal confusion, the relativization 
of truth that undermines the Truth, liturgical turmoil, the preference of 
the shepherds to manage the institutional Church rather than shepherd 
the flock of the faithful, and the precipitous decline in Catholic life and 
practice—Benedict did not employ the temporal weapon of 
institutional and legal power, but the eschatological weapon of 
legitimate spiritual authority to distinguish the decora Church—the 
body of Christ—from the fusca Church, and thus to expose to the naked 
eye the Body of Antichrist that is the unhappy property of the Church 
until the end of time. An enemy seen is an enemy that can be fought. 


Agamben notes that Paul’s teaching in 2 Thessalonians about the 
Mystery of Lawlessness concerns not so much the end of time, but the 
time of the End, the post-Resurrection Church in the world as she 
journeys to her eternal goal. There is solace for us in the episode of the 
apostles’ fishing boat buffeted by the waves of the stormy lake, calmed 
only by the word of Christ, its occupants feebly faithful, terrified though 
never in real danger, Peter able to walk above the waves as long as his 
eyes and heart were fixed on Christ. This journey to the far shore is both 
eschatological and temporal, experienced in time but ordered towards 
eternity. The End is both future and now. To quote Agamben again, 
referring to the only other work of Tyconius that survives, though only 
in part: 

And one of the theses of Tyconius’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which Benedict XVI knows very well, was precisely that the prophecies 
of the Apocalypse do not refer to the end of days, but to the condition 
of the Church in the interval between the first and second coming, 
which is to say in the historical time which we are still living out. 1° 


So, Benedict’s “great refusal” is shown as prophetically oriented to the 
eschatological discessio, the separation of the fusca Church from the 
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decora, the wicked from the righteous, the weeds from the wheat, that 
which is of Antichrist from that which is of Christ. It is a reminder, says 
Agamben, that the Church would never survive 
if it passively defers to till the end of days the solution of the conflict 
that tears its “bipartite body” apart...the problem of what is just and 
unjust cannot be eliminated from the historical life of the Church, but 
must inspire in every instant the awareness of its decisions in the world." 


In other words, for the Church to act legitimately as Christ’s Body it 
must realise that the end of the world is always nigh. This awareness will 
always be a fruitfully disruptive force in her own life. 


Our second conclusion derives from the first. Just as Benedict XVI 
refused to wield worldly power to fight evil in the Church but chose 
instead the eschatological authority of evangelical witness, so too the 
role of the individual Christian in the Church of today lies not in 
temporal or secular system and method, but in the use of the native 
spiritual authority shared among all the baptised in lives of authentic 
Christian witness and fidelity, no matter how poor the witness of the 
pastors of the Church. 


Augustine can help us here. As a convinced Johannine in his 
Antichristology, he is more interested in the present manifestation of 
Antichrist than the eschatological one. He sees Antichrist already 
present in the Church in the persons of heretics, schismatics and 
apostates. Antichrist will be evident not so much in their words as in 
their deeds. After all, not all who cry “Lord! Lord!” will enter the 
Kingdom, but only those who do the will of the Father (Matt 7: 21-23). 
Thus, the Church embodies Antichrist throughout time, a sacrilegious 
but inevitable “real presence” in the temple of God. It could be any one 
of us. So, Augustine concludes of the individual Christian that “each 
person ought to question his own conscience, whether he be an 
antichrist.”!* This, we can conclude, is the duty of every Christian. 


A LAST WORD 


Historically, reflection on Antichrist has followed pairs of 
complementary, not contradictory, tendencies: future and present, 
individual and collective, an oppressor from outside the Church and a 
deceiver or false prophet within it. All have shone some light on the 
mystery of Christian witness within an imperfect Church on earth, 
dwelling in the midst of a world estranged from God. The doctrine of 
Antichrist, so fluid yet so enduring, has relevance today as we seek to 
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understand the fallible witness of a Church infallible in her teaching, 
and the chaos of the modern world. 


Agamben has shown that the great refusal of Benedict XVI was a 
courageous act of eschatological authority over temporal power. In this 
he models a principle for every faithful Christian, to make one’s 
personal stand, at the proper time, for the supernatural over the 
temporal, for spiritual authority over earthly power, for truth over 
deception, for liberty over oppression, for Christ and against Antichrist. 
It is a refusal to be complicit in the corruptio optimi that is the playing- 
out of the mystery of lawlessness in the Church. It is a gesture of witness 
that can only be made by those who have searched their own hearts to 
discern whether they are complicit in the corruption of the Church's 
legitimate authority in preferring the demands of the world to the 
commands of the Gospel. Each of us is a player whose acts make a real 
difference in the Christian drama in history, however small and futile 
they might seem. 


Illich also rejects the prevailing tendency. The Church exists in and 
for the world, not to accompany it in its narcissistic and self-serving 
meanderings, but to lead it forward along the path that is narrow and 
straight, to Truth, to the Kingdom. The Church must both embrace and 
renounce the world, and this is the perennial existential tension that 
marks the life of the Church. There is danger when the Church grows 
too large, too institutionally inert, too temporal, too self-referential, too 
self-serving, too self-preserving. This is when the body of Antichrist is 
given scope to predominate in the Church, when the fusca obscures the 
decora, when the wielding of power exceeds the exercise of legitimate 
authority, when the secular dominates the sacred, when the institution 
overshadows the Gospel. 


When her proper focus on preparing for the End gives way to an 
obsession with prospering in the now, the Church has begun to exist 
primarily for herself and not for Christ. This is the mysterium iniquitatis, 
the corruptio optimi pessima. The struggle against this tendency always 
involves individual Christians, from pope to pauper, in their actions 
more than words. That is to say, the struggle for the Body of Christ 
against the body of Antichrist begins with, and in, you and me. 


If you are not afraid of Antichrist, maybe you should be. 


HUGH SOMERVILLE KNAPMAN OSB 
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of English Martyrs by 
Dom Pedro Subercaseaux 


most important twentieth-century benefactors to Douai. He had 

been in the school between 1914 and 1920, and soon began 
donating books to its Ward Library. From 1928 he became active in the 
Douai Society, holding many official positions, including the presidency 
in 1948. He had tried his vocation as a seminarian at the English College, 
Rome, and taken a doctorate, but decided against pursuing his studies 
for the priesthood, turned to accountancy, and married. In 1934 he 
contributed to a fund for the new choir stalls in the recently completed 
abbey church. Further gifts followed, including donations to the abbey 
church window appeal. He also acted as treasurer of the appeal for the 
new monastery. A large legacy left in his will helped to kick-start the 
appeal for the completion of the abbey church. For the school, he 
contributed new rugby posts, and it was James who introduced the 
school to the game of real tennis. There is a record of the “gargantuan” 
tea he provided in the cricket pavilion for the entire school in 1945. 


Tnsrires HIS LONG LIFE, James Walsh (b. 1909) was one of the 


In 1934 James rescued from bankruptcy the popular Catholic weekly 
newspaper, The Catholic Times. He went on to be appointed its editor in 
1937, as well as managing director of the Catholic Publishing Company. 
During his twenty-five-year involvement with The Catholic Times he 
sent many review copies of new books to Douai; they were reviewed in 
The Douai Magazine by members of the community. In 1938 he joined 
the papal court as a Privy Chamberlain of the Sword and Cape; after 
being formally introduced to Pope Pius XII, he took his turn working in 
the Vatican. James was present in St Peter’s for the promulgation of the 
dogma of Our Lady’s Assumption in 1950. Earlier, in 1945, he had been 
invested as a Knight of St Gregory in recognition of his work for the 
relatives of British soldiers killed in the Second World War. Thanks 
principally to James, the Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem, a papal order of knighthood, was revived in England in 1954, 
with James as First Lieutenant. It soon numbered many Old Dowegians 
among its members. He died on 7 October, 1989, and his obituary by Fr 
Godric is to be found in the 1989/90 issue of The Douai Magazine. 
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